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AGAINST INDECENT 


FICTION. 


A PROTEST 


Complying with the request of the editor 
of THe Writer, I repeat to those who 
read the magazine the regret I expressed at 
the Authors Club supper with regard to the 
tendency in much modern fiction to make 
sexual immoralities and indecencies a recog- 
nized and accepted phase of modern life, and 
to treat them in a way not to repel, but to 
attract. It is true that former novelists have 
immoral characters in their stories, but these 
were portrayed — as the other villains of the 
piece were portrayed, the thieves and gam- 


blers and murderers—as patterns of vice 
and not of virtue. No girl, reading “Vanity 
Fair,” is tempted to be a Becky Sharp, nor 
any boy, reading “Oliver Twist,” to be a 
Bill Sykes. 

Many of the modern novels —and the 
tendency seems to grow — breathe the air of 
a hothouse of sexual passion. They are an 
unwholesome and insidious influence on 
young men and women, and a demoralizing 
source of contamination —the more danger- 
ous because accepted as current modern 
literature. They infest the shelves of the 
book stores. Publishers print them because 
they “sell,” as of course they sell, just as 
vile photographs would sell if they were 
allowed on every shop counter. The popular 
novelists of to-day, too many of them, exer- 
cise their talents in a study and presentation 
of the erotic passion, and make it a theme 
for fine phrasing and seductive philosophy 
and winning attractiveness. A lady recently 
took from the village circulating library a 
novel which the young woman in charge, 
who probably had never read it, glibly com- 
mended in the usual style as “very popular 
and interesting.” It was so_ insidiously 
salacious, and at its close so actually detailed 
in its word-picturing that the lady bought 
and burnt it to prevent its circulation in the 
town. 

No wonder that domestic scandals and 
irregularities and unseemly divorce sensa- 
tions grow apace and fill our newspapers. 
Of course the age is lax in this respect, and 
no deubt the novelist may claim that he is 
only catering to a public sentiment and 
portraying what exists. But there are a 
good many nastinesses which exist but 
which it is not desirable to have continuously 
under our noses. And it is unfortunate that 
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the novelist, and the publisher also, do not 
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feel that their function is not to pander to 
a depraved taste and encourage it, but to 
eliminate it and bring in something better. 

I am sure that there is a growing protest 
against this glossed and candied poison. I 
was struck by a letter which I saw from an 
elderly lady of true New England refine- 








ment to a leading magazine. She has read 
it with reverence and delight for fifty years, 
and she asked it: “Is it necessary or wise 
that the irregularities of our social life 
should be photographed in a serial such as 
yours?” The words were mild, but they were 
full of meaning. John D. Long. 
Hincuam, Mass. 








The happy ending, I was about to say, is 
always vicious. But adjectives must be 
chosen nowadays with as much care as 
vintages. So let us assert that the happy 
ending is more often than not obviously in- 
artistic, and at times even blindly immoral, 
whereas the author’s purpose was ostensibly 
something both moral and artistic. 

Happiness, in life as in fiction, seems to 
be accepted as a goal in itself, justifying 
the use of any means for its attainment. 
This may be a good philosophy of life, but 
it is no creed for an artist. There are two 
objections to this current opinion regarding 
fiction: for one thing, an enforced happy 
ending, in any form of art, twists and warps 
so grievously what should be the natural, 
logical conclusion as to render the achieve- 
ment as a whole inharmonious, artificial, un- 
true to life. It is bad art, which is the same 
as saying that it is not art at all. 

Of course any form of imaginative litera- 
ture may be from first to last essentially 
joyful and sing itself through to an impos- 
sibly ‘blissful conclusion, and be a master- 
piece’; it is well that it should be so; its 
creator could not conclude it other than 
happily and remain true to the principles of 
art. But he has of his own choice selected 
that kind of theme which is fragrant with 
honey and clover. That is one thing. But 
something quite different is the happy end- 
ing merely for the sake of the happy ending. 
This latter mode of treatment is repre- 
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hensible, particularly from the aesthetic point 
of view, and finds its only apology in the 
acknowledged commercial exigency of the 
moment. If that commercial intent of the 
writer and publisher be fully and generally 
understood, the less the possibilities for 
harm; but even then the evils of the 
offense are not in the least mitigated. 

In the name of Art, whether moral or 
not; in the name of Morals, whether ar- 
tistic or not, let us have the happy ending 
only when consistency and the harmony of 
the theme demand it, unless we wish to 
make all ideals basely commercial ones. I 
have my doubts as to whether any portion 
of the reading public prefers a happy end- 
ing all the time. One cannot live by honey 
alone. Pleasure can be derived from an 
unhappy ending through the pleasure we 
take in the beauty of artistic achievement. 
If this were not true “ Hamlet” would have 
to be re-written to meet the requirements 
of to-day, and “Othello” would end with 
beer and skittles. But what would “ Ham- 
let” or “ Othello” be with a happy ending? 
Or “Tannhauser”? Or the Laocdon’ 
group of the Vatican? Or Rubens’ “ De- 
scent From the Cross”? We forget some- 
times in making our demands on fiction that 
we should not expect the same unreasonable 
requirements to be followed in the sister 
arts of the drama, painting, and sculpture. 
By carrying these demands into neighboring 
fields of art we get a true perspective of 
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the folly and falsity of our narrow artistic 
vision. If we think as much of beauty as we 
claim to do, we should ask for more unhappy 
endings where in the nature of the theme 
they are essentials. Happiness has no more 
to do with art than sorrow has with morals, 
and a happy ending merely for the sake of 
pleasing is as offensive as an unhappy end- 
ing for the sake of sentiment. 

But the public is supposed to demand the 
happy ending. Very well. But if the public 
be given what it wants, from the editorial 
point of view, and in order to meet the 
publisher’s requirements of a monetary suc- 
cess, then, in the very nature of things, a 
lower standard of literary art is established 


as a measure of the public taste; but low 
standards beget lower ones, until the lowest 
no longer suffices, and the public taste, viti- 
ated by false editorial estimate, requires a 
still lower standard to be written down to, 
until at last that which is put forth in the 
guise of literature approaches real literature 
in name only. It all ends by our having no 
worthy, workable standard at all. At the 
present rate of deterioration pure literature, 
as such, will become as extinct as the 
American buffalo. Nothing can save it but 
a daring, artistic, democratic literary move- 
ment defiant of all commercial considera- 


tions. Ford Walsh. 
The Chicago Evening Post. 





THE MIDDLEMAN 


“ Literary Agenting” has increased tre- 
mendously in New York. Although only 
three are under the “literary agents” head- 
ing in the telephone book, under “ syndi- 
cates,” “authors,” “magazine representa- 
tives” the list of these middlemen has 
grown in a few years to 155. Like the mid- 
dliemen in commerce —that much-studied 
element in the cost of living —these literary 
brokers declare themselves a necessary 
mechanism in the distribution of product, 
discovery of markets, and enhancement of 
prices. 

What publishers think of them is not of 
public record : Probably it’s what the house- 
wife thinks about the man who stands be- 
tween her and the farmer.’ I happened the 
other day to be in the office of the head 
of a string of popular magazines as he was 
opening his’ mail. One heavy envelope, 
fully paid as to postage, yielded a manu- 
script as neatly done up as a lawyer's brief, 
yet the magazine chief, after glancing at 
the name in the corner, at once folded it 
into a fresh envelope for return. 

“Don’t you even read the first page any 


IN LETTERS. 


more ?” I inquired, remembering the tradi- 
tion about the eternal quest of editors for 
the new talent. 

“Not if it comes through an agent,” he 
answered. “We have two rates for all 
material — two cents a word for what goes 
into one class of magazine, and five cents a 
word for what is acceptable for another. 
These agents arbitrarily put up prices, to 
make their commission larger.” 

This seemed to support the chiefest claim 
of the agencies, which is that they are better 
bargainers than people merely literary. One, 
seductive appeal is something like this : 
“You, a worker in the literary vineyard, 
doubtless have often felt that the labor of 
watching the markets, filing, mailing, and 
remailing manuscripts, and deciding upon 
the real availability of your work, is a very 
disturbing factor in your creative life. 
Equally, without doubt, you have often felt 
that you would like to have a literary ‘man 
of business’ —if you knew one who would 
charge no more than a certain per cent. on 
sales effected, and who knew the markets, 
and who spared you the inevitable barter- 
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ing. If you knew he could get twice as 
much as yourself, besides being able to 
crack up your wares, you would be sure to 
patronize him.” 

Whatever the cause, the price of manu- 
scripts has risen contemporaneously with 
other necessities. Miss Edna Ferber is to 
speak at the vocational conference at the 
University of Wisconsin on fiction writing, 
and the Magazine Maker quotes her: 
“ Magazine men are paying four-figure sums 
for short stories of four or five thousand 
words.” Four figures—at least $1,000 a 
story. Of course any first-class short story 
is worth $1,000; the trouble has been to 
get it. I asked one of the most respected 
agents whether many magazines were pay- 
ing that price. His reply was: — 

“Kipling got it. Robert W. Chambers 
had occasionally achieved it— but in both 
cases it was through the interposition of 
agents. If Miss Ferber got it through her 
own bargaining, she is an exception. I 
don’t like to hear people generalize so 


loosely about prices ; it starts many persons 


wrong, and disappoints many a_ capable 
craftsman. My feeling is that writing should 
not be artificially stimulated. It is only 
when a person has to write, can’t help doing 
it in preference to anything else, that that 
person should seriously take it up. <A writer 
is like an inventor —if he is any good you 
can’t suppress him and he needs no en- 
couragement. 

“One thing agents have done is to show 
the author how he can multiply his receipts. 
For example, it is only within a few years 
that he did not sell all his rights with the 
first publication. We have taught him that 
magazine rights are one thing, book rights 
another, dramatic and photo play rights an- 
other, and newspaper rights still another. 
Our agency advises parting with only the 
magazine rights to a magazine. Thereafter 
his story is perfectly good for newspaper 
syndicating. I’ve just sold ten short stories 
of Blank for $10,000, and of that ten only 
three are really mew work. That is, on 
seven of them he already has received pay 
for magazine rights. After the coming 


publication he will still have book and 
dramatic rights.” 

“What proportion of fiction is now 
‘placed’ through agents ?” he was asked. 

“I should say about seventy-five per cent.” 

“Is it true that $10,000,000 a year is 
paid out to fiction writers in this country ?” 

“No one can estimate the amount, there 
are sO many contracts not open to in- 
spection.” 

“Why is it American readers can’t see 
the best short stories that are being written 
abroad — just as the International Art Show 
exhibits the ‘new spirit’ in painting and 
sculpture ?” 

“ Because editors are timid. Some lack 
breadth. They have seen certain kinds of 
story succeed, and not wanting to take 
chances, they follow on. One editor is 
addicted to a special formula, and another 
to another. Each publication has its fiction 
policy, though they may seem all alike. 
There are only three magazines which will 
take a French story as the French write it. 
At the moment, one idea is that a story 
must be American, and written in the 
language of a stevedore.” 

“What is meant by ‘fashions in stories 
changing in a twinkling’ ?” 

“Well, for instance, Harper's Weekly this 
week sends us word that it will use no 
fiction hereafter. Adventure has quit what 
is understood by adventure, and wants 
‘adventures in business.” One magazine — 
count it: one—now wants ‘love’ poems. 
It’s a suffragette publication, too! Others 
are short on the ‘heart interest’ story. 
One announces ‘no story containing a 
foreign phrase accepted.’ Character studies, 
dialect, ghost, and dream stories are 
anathema in many offices just now. In my 
drawer are three interesting tales, which 
editors and assistants have read with avid 
interest. But they won’t take them, because 
they call them ‘psychological studies,’ and 
these are not in fashion.” 

One of the most successful editors in town, 
who has trained many writers, gives the 
editor’s side: “I should say about fifteen 
per cent. of what we use comes through two 
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or three agents. We read what all of them 
send, but find the majority without the 
faculty for discerning what we, in this office, 
want. They have now and then turned up a 
new writer. At present their drift is toward 
getting a score or more writers to allow 
them to control their output, agents to do 
the business part, while the writers simply 
write. For writers living at a distance from 
New York doubtless the agent is a con- 
venience, but for those living within one 


hundred miles of New York the ‘placing’ 
service is unnecessary. I wish you would 
bring out this point — writers who deal with 
agents miss the help which comes from per- 
sonal contact with the editors. We send no 
letters to agents when returning manuscripts. 
But to writers who show promise, we do, 
when dealing with them, give criticism which 
may be helpful in the next writing they 


undertake.” Truman Cross. 
The Boston Transcript. 





SHOULD WRITERS READ? 


“The writer is first of all a citizen of the 
world, with eyes alert to explore its de- 
lights, its sorrows, and its mysteries. No 
other ever has a yarn to spin. Next he 
turns his gaze inward. Lastly he studies 
books. If you must omit one of these three 
processes let it be the last.” 

This is a quotation from a book of advice 
about short-story writing. I nearly fell out 
of my chair when I read it. I belong to the 
old school, and would say with Tupper in 
his “ Proverbial Philosophy” : — 

“A good book is the best of friends, the same to 
day and forever. 

To draw thee out of self, thy petty plans and cau- 
tions, 

To teach thee what thou lackest, to tell thee how 
largely thou art blest, 

To lure thy thought from sorrow, to feed thy fam- 
ished mind, 

To graft another’s wisdom on thee, pruning thine 
own folly, 


Choose discreetly, and well digest the volume most 
suited to thy case.” 


While this may not rank very high as 
poetry, it has a strong appeal as common 
sense, 

I have often been amazed at the “ thin- 
ness” of some, I- may say most, of our 
American writers, and I believe it is due to 
the lack of the very thing the author of this 
book on story-writing now boldly says is a 
non-essential —an acquaintance with books. 


I feel that his argument is wrong from the 
start. Are our best writers citizens of the 
world? “Turns his gaze inward’ —we 
have too much of that introspective con- 
struction that leads nowhere. “ Books 
lastly” and then omitted at discretion — 
that is too, too much! Before beginning a 
novel George Eliot read “ Homer.” Her 
style and diction were no doubt due to her 
lavish wealth of information. Here is an 
extract from a letter she wrote to Miss 
Lewis, a friend and instructor, September 
4, 1839 :— 

“My mind presents just such an assem- 
blage of disjointed specimens of history, 
ancient and modern, scraps of poetry picked 
up from Shakspere, Cowper, Wordsworth, 
and Milton; newspaper topics; morsels of 
Addison and Bacon, Latin verbs, geometry, 
entomology, and chemistry; reviews and 
metaphysics — all arrested and petrified and 
smothered by the fast thickening anxiety of 
actual events, relative anxieties, and house- 
hold cares and vexations.” 

Should writers read? I ask the question 
in all seriousness, for in a literary club where 
the matter was first spoken of other mem- 
bers took the view that books were not 
necessary, while to my mind the teaching 
is actually pernicious and will work positive 
harm to young writers. 

Seattie, Wash. Anne Bigony Stewart. 
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Vor. XXV. 


Short practical articles on topics con- 
nected with literary work are always wanted 
for THe Writer. Readers of the magazine 
are invited to join in making it a medium 
of mutual help, and to contribute to it any 
ideas that may occur to them. The pages 
of THe WRITER are always open for any one 
who has anything helpful and practical to 
say. Articles should be closely condensed ; 
the ideal length is about 1,000 words. 


* 


Poets as a rule do not compose poetry 
on the typewriter, but one who does, John 


Helston, the young English “ workshop 
bard,” says of the machine: “It is a great 
help in composition, for it clears your ideas. 
It reminds you by the repetition of one key 
when you are falling upon an unconscious 
assonance, and warns you against too many 
sibilants, and the rest of it.” 


«* 


However showy, or perhaps impressive, 
it may be, writing is never good unless it is 
lucid and direct. There’s a hint for writers 
in a story that Ex-Senator Mason of IIli- 
nois has often told.. He went to a barber- 
shop to be shaved and the barber, as he 
lathered him spoke enthusiastically of a po- 
litical speech he had heard that morning. 
The barber declared it to be the most elo- 
quent discourse he had ever heard. The 
orator talked two hours, but the audience 
would willingly have listened another hour. 
It was wonderful, a masterly effort. 

‘What did he talk about?” asked the 
senator. “ What was the subject of his ad- 
dress ?” 

“The subject?” replied the negro, 
“Well, now—er—he didn’t just say.” 


« *« 


Particulars regarding the offer of Win- 
throp Ames, director of the Little Theatre, 
New York, of a prize of $10,000 for the 
best play by an American author submitted 
before August 15 are given as follows :— 


1. Authors 
United States. 

2. Plays must be original, and of the 
right length tor a full evening’s entertain- 
ment. No translations, adaptations, one- 
act pieces, or musical comedies will be con- 
sidered. Dramatizations of novels, short 
stories, etc., may be entered, provided full 
rights to make such dramatizations have 
been obtained. 

3. Each play submitted must be signed 
with pseudonym only, and be accompanied 
by a sealed envelope, bearing outside the 
title of the play and the author’s pseudonym, 
and inclosing the author’s real name and ad- 
dress. These envelopes will not be opened 
until the judges have made their decision. 

4. Manuscripts must be clear, type- 
written copies, and sent by mail or prepaid 
express, addressed : “ Winthrop Ames’s Play 
Contest, care the Little Theatre, 240 West 


must be residents of the 
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Forty-fourth Street, New York City.” 
Manuscripts must be received before August 
15, 1913. The award will be made and the 
manuscripts returned as soon as possible 
after that date; but as Mr. Ames cannot 
hold himseli responsible for possible loss, or 
damage to any manuscript, authors should 
keep copies of the plays they submit. 

5. No play can be considered which has 
previously been submitted to Mr. Ames, 
either at the Little Theatre or while direc- 
tor of the New Theatre. 

6. The payment of the award of $10,000 
will entitle Mr. Ames to all rights what- 
soever in the accepted play, and shall be con- 
sidered as advance payment on account of 
royalties until these royalties, reckoned at 
ten per cent. of the gross receipts from the 
play, shall have amounted to $10,000. There- 
after Mr. Ames will pay royalties of eight 
per cent. on all additional gross receipts de- 
rived from the play. 

7. While Mr. Ames engages, in any case, 
to pay $10,000 for the best play submitted, 
he does not promise a production if, in the 
opinion of the judges, no play of requisite 
merit is received. 

The award will be made by a committee 
of three judges, Augustus Thomas, presi- 
dent of the Society of American Drama- 
tists; Adolph Klauber, dramatic editor of 
the New York Times, and Winthrop Ames. 

ol e tal 


Mr. Howells estimates that there are 
25,000 short stories published every year in 
the United States. If the number were 
limited to 2,500 there might be more mas- 
terpieces among them. W. H. H. 





WRITERS OF THE DAY. 


Lowell Hardy, who wrote the story, “ The 
Unwilling Philanthropist,” in Lippincott’s 
for May, is one of the group of writers, 
artists, and dramatists who make up the 
unique literary and artistic colony at Carmel- 
by-the-Sea, California. Mr. Hardy's first 
story, “ Frosty Ferguson ; Strategist,” was 
published three years ago in Everybody’s 
Magazine, and was an immediate success. 
His work is humorous in character and 
western so far as material is concerned. Its 
popularity is shown by the regularity with 
which his stories appear in the Monthly 


‘Monthly, Lippincott’s, the 


Magazine Section, Sunset, the Pacific 
Black Cat, and 
other publications. At Carmel-by-the-Sea, 
where Mr. Hardy works, there are gathered 
together more well-known writers than in 
any other place in America. Among those 
who live and write in this forest town on the 
sea coast are Harry Leon Wilson, author of 
“The Man From Home,” “ The Spenders,” 
and “ His Majesty Bunker Bean”; James 
Hopper and Fred Bechdoldt, 
“9,009”; Mary Austin, author of “The 
Woman of Genius”; Grace MacGowan 
Cooke, author of “ The Joy Bringer”; Del 
H. Munger, who wrote “ The Wind Before 
the Dawn”; and Alice MacGowan, author 
of “ The Last Word.” Perry Newberry, the 
writer of boys’ stories, who is another of 
the company, is hard at work now, getting 
ready to produce the annual play that is 
given in July of each year by the members 
of the literary and artistic colony in the 
beautiful Forest theatre that belongs to the 
town. The play this year is to be * Runny- 
mede,” written by William Greer Harrison, 
and the cast will include all of the notables. 


who wrote 


Hattie Lee MacAlister, whose story, “ The 
Story of Annie,” appeared in the American 
Magazine for May, was born in Raleigh, 
N. C., and went to school in Sanford and 
Jacksonville, Florida. 


years 


When she was twelve 
old she went to Centenary-College- 
Conservatory, at Cleveland, Tennessee, and 
three years later took her A. B. While 
there she won a medal for an essay on Ham- 
let, but she turned her attention chiefly to 
sciences and mathematics. After gradua- 
tion Miss MacAlister taught natural sci- 
ences in the high school at Durham, N. C., 
and she afterward taught in the _ public 
schools of Columbia, S. C. Miss MacAlister 
began to write in the spring of 1911, when 
she had a series of articles running about a 
year in Zenith of Duluth. The Columbia 
State printed some special articles and edi- 
torials written by her, and she has had a 
number of contributions in Latin, a short 
story, and several sketches in Life, a story, 
“Puppy Love,” in Human Life (now de- 
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funct ), articles in American Motherhood, 
epigrams in the Smart Set, and “ The Story 
of Annie” in the American Magazine. 


Morris McDougall, who wrote the novel, 
“The Shanty at Trembling Hill,” in the 
Popular Magazine for May 15, is the son of 
the late J. L. McDougall, C. M. G. for- 
merly auditor-general of Canada. He was 
born in Ottawa thirty-one years ago, and is 
a graduate of the class of 1903, Toronto 
University. For several years Mr. Mc- 
Dougall spent a part of each summer pad- 
dling along the streams of the Laurentian 
Hills in Quebec, and he has written a num- 
ber of stories of the French Canadian lum- 
bermen of that country, of which some have 
been published in the Popular Magazine, 
and one in the Blue Book for March, tgrr. 


“ Harriett 
signed to the 


Spofford Potter,” the 
story, “ Christabel 


name 
and the 


Street Called Crooked,” in the Red Book 
for May, should be Lilian Webster Potter, 
the writer being the wife of Harry Spofford 


Potter, the illustrator. When Mrs. Potter 
sent the story to the Red Book, she signed 
her name, Lilian Webster Potter, on a sepa- 
rate sheet, while the first page of the manu- 
script bore the direction, “ Return to Mrs. 
Harry Spofford Potter.” Mrs. Potter sup- 
poses that the separate sheet got lost, and 
that the editor, taking “Harry” to be a 
diminutive of “ Harriet,” charitably pro- 
moted her to the more dignified name. Mrs. 
Potter is a new writer, and “ Christabel” is 
her first story. She says her first dip into 
writing has been nearly as confusing as was 
Christabel’s plunge into Wall Street. Mrs. 
Potter studied for some time at the Univer- 
sity of Michigan, and afterward continued 
work at the Sorbonne in Paris. While in 
Paris she wrote a series of articles for a 
New York Sunday newspaper. 


_— 


PERSONAL GOSSIP ABOUT AUTHORS. 





Browning. — An interesting and hitherto 
unpublished letter from the poet Browning 
has appeared in London. In 1880 the 





Inland Revenue requested the poet to make 
a statement as to his “ profits from litera- 
ture.” A correspondence ensued and 
Browning’s chief letter dealing with his 
profits and other matters of greater interest 
is the one that has just been published. It 
is dated “19 Warwick Crescent W., March 
23d, ’80,” and runs as follows :— 


Sir: In reply to your note of yesterday 
I beg to say I had no notice that “the 
profits derived by me from literature” were 
subject to income tax, nor will you, I be- 
lieve, think otherwise when you know the 
facts — which are these : — 

I write poems and no prose whatever, 
having never in my life written one line for 
a newspaper, review, periodical of any kind 
—with a single exception in the case of a 
magazine ten years ago or more, of which 
you shall hear presently. My poems are un- 
popular and unsalable, being only written 
for myself and a certain small number of 
critics whose approbation is satisfaction 
enough. I publish them —never more than 
one in a year, at various intervals — some- 
times of several years. My publishers give 
me a “royalty,” whatever they please, and 
T derive no more profit from the transac- 
tion: I should do so if the works reached 
a second edition, but they never do reach 
it ; only one piece, many years ago, had that 
distinction. The sum I thus receive I sup- 
posed to be capital ; if I invested it the in- 
terest would of course be part of my income. 
But I have furnished you with an account of 
the little independence which enables me to 
write merely for my own pleasure and not 
that of the general public. You will see by 
the letter from my publisher, which I en- 
close. that for the only book I pubiished 
last year I got £125, and that rather from 
his considerate kindness than hope of profit 
(the “last ten books” to which he alludes 
have been printed in the course of some 
eighteen or twenty years ). 

It certainly seems to me if I were to sell 
as many books from my book case as would 
produce £125—that would not contribute 
any income. The one instance of my con- 
tributing to a magazine was ten years ago, 
T think — when, wanting to help a charity, 
IT gave a poem, the produce of which 
( £100) I handed over at once. 

But I sometimes get a sum from anothtr 
source under conditions quite different. My 
books consist of poems published from 1833 
to 1863 or thereabout —all at my own ex- 
pense, which was never repaid. When 
eventually collected they were stereotyped 
and sold singly in volumes, and whenever any 
fresh copies are struck off this is called an 
edition, and I receive a small “ royalty.” 
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Last November by this process volume § 
brought me £37 I0s. 

I believe I have not yet recovered what I 
laid out in the original and more expensive 
printings —to say nothing of profits in the 
case. I get in like manner a similar sum 
for the poems of my late wife, but this is 
virtually a gift due to the publisher’s good 
feeling —as the copyright is expired, and 
he or anybody may print them at his pleas- 
ure —as was done last year. 

I was presented in November with £62 
10s. on this account. Of course this year I 
shall probably receive nothing whatever, and 
if I publish nothine new of my own, as very 
possibly I shall not—nothing also. At my 
age, sixty-eight, it is not likely I can con- 
tinue to write poetry — certainly it will be at 
much longer intervals than in earlier days. 

I have gone into these details because 
your misconception of my way of life is very 
natural. I have got a good deal of reputa- 
tion —wuniversity honors, and so forth — 
but that is just because I never wrote for 
money. My works circulate very largely in 
America, but do not bring me a farthing. I 
am well aware many of my literary friends 
obtain more for a single poem, novel, or 
play than I ever did from all my works put 
together. But I take my way. 

I put down the above-mentioned sums in 
the paper which I return and hope you will 
think it a little hard that I should be mulcted 
for having worked my hardest for almost 
fifty years with no regard to money. If I am 
wrong [ put myself in your hands — having 
faithfully made the statement giving full par- 
ticulars which you require. I am, sir, yours 
obediently, RosBert BROWNING. 


France.— Anatole France makes an inter- 
esting frank contession. “Soon after ‘ Sur 
la Pierre Blanche’ began to appear in seria) 
form,” he says, “I went on a long holiday. 
Before leaving France I split my manuscript 
into a number of portions, each exactly the 
tight length for a daily feuilleton. I bore 
these to the newspaper office and saw them 
carefully arranged in separate pigeonholes. 
Unfortunately, the printer who had to ex- 
tract the installments day by day took them 
in vertical instead of horizontal order, so 
that the feuilletons appeared without any 
suggestion of sequence. Apparently, inco- 
herent writing shocks few people nowadays, 
for only a small proportion of my readers 
protested against this form of publication.” 


Phillpotts. — Of his earlier days when he 
was. a London journalist, Eden Phillpotts 


writes : “ Editing and novel writing I soon 
found were incompatible. I was living in 
the suburbs of London at the time, and 
when the editorship of Black and White 
was offered me, I declined because I could 
not do justice to both. I elected to write 
books and immediately moved into the 
country. When I first began writing I used 
to write every novel twice over; in fact my 
first six books were each written twice, but 
I have long since abandoned that practice. 
I like to carry every subject in my head 
some six months before I commence to 
write. By that time I have become suffi- 
ciently familiar with my characters. Like 
so many of my fellow writers, I find that 
only the morning is suitable for creative 
work. I will not work on a novel in the 
afternoon, but reserve that part of the day 
for lighter writing, such as short stories 
and articles on various topics. But you see 
that I virtually work all day ; in fact, I am 
not really happy unless engaged in my lit- 
erary work.” 

Yard.— Robert Sterling Yard, the new 
managing editor of the Century, was born 
in Haverstraw, N. Y., February 1, 1861, the 
son of Robert Boyd and Sarah ( Purdue ) 
Yard. He was graduated from Princeton 
University in 1883, and in 8895 married Miss 
Mary Belle Moffat, daughter of the late Dr. 
James C. Moffat, a professor in the Prince- 
ton Theological Seminary. They have one 
daughter, Margaret. For three years Mr. 
Yard was associated with the firm of W. R. 
Grace & Co. as head of their foreign cables 
and correspondence department. During 
the three succeeding years he was a re- 
porter for the Sun of this city, and after- 
ward was a reporter and Sunday editor for 
the New York Herald. He remained with 
the Herald for eight years. He then 
was engaged for a year in the publishing 
business, in charge of the establishment of 
R. H. Russell. When his association with 
that establishment ended, he entered the 
employ of Charles Scribner’s Sons, and was 
made manager of the book advertising de- 
partment. He was with the firm for four 
years. For this firm he edited the Lamp, 
and the Scribe for two years. Wher he re- 
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signed he went into business for himself, 
becoming a member of the firm of Moffatt, 
Yard, & Co., of which he was vice-president 
and editor-in-chief. Recently and until he 
joined the Century he was a member of the 
staff of the New York Times. Mr. Yard 
is prominent in the Princeton Alumni Asso- 
ciation, and was the founder of the Mont- 
clair Princeton Alumni Association. He is 
the second president of the Federation of 
New Jersey Princeton Clubs. Mr. Yard 
has also been associated with the National 
Citizens’ League for the Promotion of 
Sound Banking, and was secretary in charge 
of organization. He has contributed many 
articles to magazines, and is the author of a 
book on publishing, which will be issued in 
the fall by the Houghton Mifflin Company, 
of Boston, under the title of “ The Pub- 
lisher.” — New York Times. 


+ 


CURRENT LITERARY TOPICS. 





The Magazine Business.— Robert Sterling 
Yard’s accession to the editorship of the 
Century which 
has been apparent to its readers for some 
time and which Mr. Yard's 
paper service should enable 
on with vigor and 


follows a change of policy 


varied news- 
him to carry 
success. The business 
of magazine publishing has changed greatly 
during this century. The ten 
cent magazines, which compete with the 
Sunday newspapers, have increased rapidly 
in circulation and influence. Whereas the 
old type of literary magazine was content 
to appeal to the highly educated minority, 
the new magazines appeal to the majority. 
and the bigger the majority the better they 
like it. Breadth of appeal can never be too 
fine in its quality, but circulation, advertis 
ing, and prosperity followed the newer 
methods so rapidly that the field has be- 
come much overworked, as a glance at any 
subway news-stand will show. This success 
has also affected the attitude of the high- 
priced magazines. Timeliness, news value, 
and the interest in the name signed to an 
article count for far more than they did a 
dozen or fiiteen years ago. Of course, a 


and fifteen- 


magazine with the artistic and other re- 
sources of the Century can do this sort of 
thing a great deal better than the fifteen- 
cent magazines can do it, and some recent 
numbers of that publication have indicated 
that it intended to beat the fifteen-centers 
in their own field. 
Thus the progress of democracy marks 
the magazines as it does every other field 
To-day success depends less 
‘pon distinction than upon numbers, and 
success is essential in the magazine business 
as in every other. There are still one or 
two magazines which eschew pictures, and 
are content with the following of the in- 
tellectual elect. To them _ pre-eminently 
applies Mark Twain’s aphorism, “ Be good 
and you'll be lonesome.” Most magazines 
prefer to swim in the strongest current, and 
the new editor of the Century is a trained 
and skillful swimmer. — Brooklyn Eagle. 


How H. G. Wells Deals With Publisters. — 
A short and sharp way with publishers and 
literary agents is recommended hy H. G. 
Wells in a recent letter to the London Au- 
thor. Mr. Wells says: “I never pay for 
advertisement or corrections, never allow 
an agency clause in my agreements (I gen- 
erally don’t do business through agents ), 
always take -twenty-five per cent. upon a 
6s. book, always exact a big check on ac- 
count of royalties ( rather larger than what 
is caused by the certain sales), always re- 
serve the right to publish a cheap edition 
at less than 13d. at the end of two years, 
and never suffer a 13 as 12 clause. I draw 
up my own agreements with Messrs. 
Macmillan, who also, as a matter of cour- 
tesy—and subject, of course, to a con- 
siderate use of the privilege — give me un- 
limited free copies. If an author is really 
worth while publishing, he can get these 
terms from any decent publishing house, 
and I wish we could make some agree- 
ment among authors to hold the publishers 
generally at this level. In the past I was 
not so wise as I am now; I left nearly all 
my business to an agent. I am still en- 
cumbered with his slovenly and disadvan- 
tageous agreements. Now I do business 
with an agent when it suits me. None of 


of business. 
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them is good all round, and none can be 
trusted to handle the whole of an author's 
affairs. One agent is rather good with 
short stories,. another is brilliant at a 
serialization, another who goes about up- 
setting authors with imperfectly substanti- 
ated offers of large sums in order to get 
hold of their business is a dangerous 
nuisance. The ideal thing for an author to 
do is to fix up a standing agreement on the 
lines I have given above with a big honest 
solvent firm, give his books to a capable 
agent to serialize—and think no more of 
these things.” 


The Recife for Canadian Stories. —- “A. C. 
J.,” who says he is a Canadian who has 
published novels in New York, tells the 
London Mail how stories about Canada 
are written. He writes :— 

“The Canadian author’s first 
with the New York magazines. 
ready to take Canadian stories, provided 
they are constructed on certain lines. They 
must preferably be thrilling tales of mines 
and lumber-camps. 


attempt is 
These are 


Every character must 
speak a dialect of sorts, save the hero, gen- 
erally a mining engineer, always the son of 
an American millionaire, who must use the 
latest slang. He always marries. the 
daughter of the wilderness. No Canadian in 
the story must be anything save a hewer of 
wood and a drawer of water. 

“Our own Canadian market. is still too 
small to be taken into independent account. 
To suit the English taste the Canadian story 
must be placed in the new Western prov- 
inces. There must be English settlers, 
aristocratic remittance men, or mounted 
police, the whole seasoned with a plentiful 
dash of Imperial sentiment.” 


Highest Price for a Poem.— What is the 
highest price ever paid by a publisher for 
a poem? It would be interesting to know 
whether any advance has ever been made 
on the £3,000 that Scott received for 
Rokeby.” 

Stephen Gwynn, in his Life of Moore, 
tells us that Murray offered 2,000 guineas 
ior the copyright of “Lalla Rookh,” “ but 
Moore’s friends: thought he should have 


more, and going to Longman they claimed 
that Mr. Moore should receive no less than 
the highest price ever paid for a poem. 
‘That,’ said Longman, ‘was £3,000 paid 
for “ Rokeby.” ’ 

“On this basis they treated, and Longman 
was inclined to stipulate for a preliminary 
perusal. Moore, however, refused, and the 
agreement was finally worded: ‘That upon 
your giving into our hands a poem of the 
length of “ Rokeby” you shall receive from 
us a sum of £3,000.’” 

The highest price ever paid for poetry 
was £375 a line, James Smith, of “ Rejected 
Addresses” fame, being the fortunate re- 
cipient. One evening at dinner he met 
Richard Strachan, the King’s printer, who, 
although badly crippled with gout, con- 
versed so brilliantly that Smith sent him the 
following tribute :— 


Your lower limbs seemed far from stout 
When last I saw you walk. 

The cause I presently found out 
When you began to talk. 

The power that props the body’s 
In due proportion spread, 


strength, 


In you mounts upward, and the strength 
All settles in the head. 
On receiving this Strachan added a codicit 
to his will, leaving the author £3,000 as a 
reward for his poem.— London Chronicle. 


Unnecessary Phrases. — Why dilate 
prefacing remarks with: “It is needless to 
say.” “It is umnecessary to add.” “It 
goes without saying.” “To make a long 
story short.” “To sum up the whole affair 
in one word.” “No words of mine are 
necessary.”’ — Town Topics. 

Why So Few Good Pocks?—The reason 
why so few good books are written is that 
so few people that can write know any- 
thing. In general an author has always 
lived in a room, has read books, has cul- 
tivated science, is acquainted with the style 
and sentiments of the best authors, but he is 
out of the way of employing his own eyes 
and ears. He has nothing to hear and 
nothing to see. His life is a vacuum. — 
Walter Bagehot, in Literary Studies. 


Novel Writing acd Serial Writirg.— The 
writing of books and the writing of serials 


when 
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are absolutely distinct arts, although it is 
quite possible, of course, to cut a novel into 
lengths and use it as a serial, and quite 
easy to print a serial in one volume and sell 
it as a novel. The story that was written 
for a book and the story that was written 
for a serial retain their characteristics what- 
ever the form in which they appear. In the 
one, you work up slowly and with increas- 
ing interest to a culminating situation. In 
the other, you begin, if possible, with the 
culminating situation, and having secured 
that the first chapter shall be the most in- 
teresting in the story, aim henceforth at 
dividing the interest as equally as possible 
among the others. In the novel, you may 
describe life as it presents itself to you. In 
the serial, you are restricted by the knowl- 
edge that your presentation must not seri- 
ously differ from the views of life taken by 
a particular set of readers represented by 
the regular subscribers to the magazine for 
which your story is written. For a novel, 
the writer takes sole responsibility ; for a 
serial, he shares it with an editor, and must 
necessarily make concessions to conven- 
tional views. — Herbert Flowerdew, in the 
Nineteenth Century. 


Marketiog a Nevel.— The production of a 
book of fiction involves many personalities. 
First, the author, who conceives and writes 
the story; second, the publisher, who se- 
lects the story from among many manu-, 
scripts and decides to stake a portion of 
his capital and energy in making it into a 
book ; third, the artist, whose talents and 
imagination must be devoted for perhaps 
several months to the task of visualizing 
characters and situations so that the man 
who runs may be attracted to read ; fourth, 
the printer, who, following the specifications 
of the publisher, converts the manuscript 
into type, and the type into electrotype 
plates, and on his presses prints the sheets 
that are to be the bases of the book ; fifth, 
the engraver, who places his technical skill 
at the disposal of the artist and publisher in 
reproducing the illustrations in beautiful 
multicolor plates or simple black and white 
halftones, as the case may demand ; sixth, 


the paper maker, who must have his prod- 
uct finished and in the printer’s hands when 
the book is ready to print; seventh, the 
binder, who takes the printed sheets and 
sews and stitches and trims them and in- 
cases them in the permanent cloth cover. 

These and others are concerned in the 
making of the book. Its sale and distribu- 
tion require the labor of another set of 
craftsmen. 

The finished typewritten manuscript is, 
therefore, but the beginning. The author 
has done his part. The labor of those who 
must contribute to the book’s success is 
just opening up, and in fact the publisher's 
work began before the manuscript was sub- 
mitted. 

First of all, the publisher must read hun- 
dreds of manuscripts. It is one of the 
routine labors of his day’s (and night's ) 
work. From a mass of a hundred manu- 
scripts he selects one that he believes has 
“the punch” and may become a good 
* seller.” 

For the publication of fiction no longer 
is considered trom the literary standpoint ; 
it is published from the viewpoint of dollars 
and cents, what it will make for the author 
and what it will net the publisher. It has 
developed into a commercial proposition 
pure and simple—the merchandising of 
literature. 

The recording, reading, considering, pack- 
ing, and returning of unavailable manuscripts 
alone involve work on the part of the pub- 
lisher and his assistants which represent a 
large actual loss of time and money. But 
it is all a part of the game, for the pub- 
lisher who lands one good seller out of a 
hundred manuscripts counts himself for- 
tunate. 

I am constantly reading manuscripts at 
all manner of odd times outside of my: busi- 
ness hours. I wouldn't, under any circum- 
stances, publish a volume of fiction unless I 
personally had read it through. I think 
most successful publishers follow the same 
rule. 

That means that the manuscripts I read 
have been “ sifted” by regular “ Readers,” 
and those that have any promise at all laid 
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aside for me. It is done on somewhat the 
same principle that a man follows in buying 
horses — others may recommend, but he 
must examine the animal himself and try 
him out before he invests his money in him. 

The manuscript accepted for publication, 
the next point to be determined is, what 
kind of a book shall be made of it? This 
means the selection of type, the size of the 
volume, the choice of artist to illustrate it, 
and so on. 

Book manufacturing details are usually 
worked out carefully and nothing is left to 
chance. The number of words is estimated, 
the size of type is decided upon — this being 
regulated by the number of words the manu- 
script contains and the number of pages the 
book is to have—the kind of paper, the 
style of illustration, the scheme for cover 
design and paper “jacket,” and the size of 
the edition. 

Nowadays, as I have said, fiction is 
treated from a merchandise standpoint. A 
story that can be made into a book of four 
hundred pages can be retailed for about 
$1.25; a book of five hundred pages for 
$1.35. 

The number of copies ordered for the 
first edition varies, of course, according to 
the prominence of the author. My experi- 
ence is that > minimum first edition of at 
least 3,500 copies is necessary, or the cost 
per copy will be too high to yield any 
profit. 

The manufacturing cost naturally is af- 
feeted by the number of copies printed, be- 
cause the cost of the “ plant ” — typesetting, 
the making of electrotype plates, the artist’s 
fee, the engraving, and the other items in 
getting the book ready to print —is just 
the same whether 1,000 or 10,000 copies of 
the book are printed. 

A 400-page book consumes about a pound 
and a quarter of paper. Our fiction is 
printed on sheets of paper measuring 30% 
by 41 inches. A sheet that size will print 
sixty-four pages of the book, 32 pages on 
each side, giving a volume 5% by 7% 
inches, which now is the popular fiction size. 

The revision of a manuscript and the 
reading of the printers’ proofs often involve 


a heavy labor. I have known cases where 
as many as a thousand changes of indi- 
vidual words and phrases in a single manu- 
script have been made after its acceptance. 

As a rule, three proofs of the type are 
pulled. One of these is read by the printers 
to see that it conforms to the manuscript 
copy, another set is read by the author him- 
self in order that he may improve the work 
if possible, and the third set is read in the 
publisher's office, the final changes made as 
necessary. All these changes cost money, 
and usually the publisher has to defray this 
expense himself. 

I have mentioned the paper “ jacket,” or 
wrapper. This theoretically is for the pur- 
pose of protecting the cloth cover, but 
really is treated purely from the advertising 
standpoint — that is, it is artistically printed 
and decorated attractively in order to catch 
the eye of the buyer looking over a table of 
new novels. 

These are some of the more essential de- 
tails and problems involved in producing a 
volume of fiction. The author has, to be 
sure, made the volume possible, but his 
share in its production is not so burdensome 
as that of the publisher nor does he risk so 
much. The publisher risks his capital and 
his experience and energy, and for a time 
he must live that book until he can feel that 
it is going to repay his investment by its 
sale. 

The publisher, of course, has to attend to 
all the details of selling. Books are sold by 
means of advance samples which are carried 
by traveling representatives direct to the 
book trade. For the use of his own travel- 
ing representatives and the travelers of the 
book jobbing houses the publisher has to 
have made up at considerable expense a 
number of “dummy” books — showing the 
cover, properly die stamped, a sample pic- 
ture, and a few sample pages of the con- 
tents—and this often months before the 
actual printing of the book has begun. 

The review copies for the newspapers and 
periodicals must be distributed shortly be- 
fore the book is published. This work falls 
to the lot of the publisher. 

The matter of advertising is and always 
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will be the big problem with the publisher. 
He must decide in advance how much he 1s 
warranted in spending in promotion and 
publicity, and he must decide how and 
where to spend it. Cosmopolitan news- 
papers of wide circulation in the territory 
in which they are published are the mediums 
relied upon to attract the buyer personally. 

The publisher must have a pretty good 
idea of the various proportions of the dii- 
ferent items of expense in publishing a 
book of fiction. For instance, if a volume 
wholesales at seventy-five cents —the pub- 
lisher’s estimates always are based on the 
wholesale price of a book, not on the retail 
price—he must know how much of that 
amount should go for manufacture, how 
much for advertising, how much to general 
overhead expense—in other words, the 
book’s share of the firm’s expense of doing 
business — how much to the author and 
how much should be left for himseli. 

An author receives anywhere from ten to 
twenty per cent. of the retail price, and the 
usual royalty is ten per cent. up to five 
thousand copies and then twelve and one- 
half per cent. 

To sum up, the successful publisher must 
be something of a Jack-of-all-trades. He 
must have literary and artistic instincts suf- 
ficient to enable him to know the real from 
the false ; he must know something of the 
mechanical processes by which a book is 
made — printing, engraving, paper making, 
binding ; he must have the ability to invent 
advertising, he must have the selling abil- 
ity ; and, last and not least, he must have 
the courage to risk money on a gamble, for 
the publishing of a popular fiction nowadays 
is a great deal of a gamble. — F. G. Browne, 
in the Chicago Tribune. 

Jeurnalist Novelists.— John Lane says in 
the Bodleian: “I am not inclined to say 
that the journalist makes, as a rule, a good 
novelist. He is handicapped by his journal- 
fstic instincts. He knows too much. The 
ideal novelist is the man who has a broad 
knowledge of life and the power of ex- 
pressing it, but is always and primarily 
trying to amuse. The journalist is always 
and primarily crammed full of copy, ot 
which he is anxious to unburden himself. 


He is apt to leave little or nothing to the 
imagination, and his book, as viewed from 
the standpoint of good fiction, suffers ac- 
cordingly. Probably the most perfect of 
journalist-novelists is Rudyard Kipling. He 
has been referred to as a ‘ glorified journal- 
ist.’ That is, in my opinion, a libel. I 
consider Mr. Kipling to be a man who has 
given a minute study to humanity, who has, 
in short, viewed life and poetry under a 
microscope. Journalism is a _ profession 
which serves to feed the novelist. A jour- 
nalist who runs away from his profession 
for all time and takes up fiction carries with 
him an excellent stock-in-trade. To him, as 
notable precedents have proved, to mention. 
only the name of J, M. Barrie, may come 
some considerable measure of success. On 
the other hand, the novelist does not make 
a successful journalist. I know, in fact, of 
no case worth quoting. Novelists of repute 
make too much profit to abandon what is 
practically a bed of roses for a thorny 
career in the newspaper world. If there 
are any professions from which the ranks 
of novelists are best recruited they are 
those of the doctor and lawyer. Of the 
former we have notable instances in Sir 
A. Conan ‘Doyle, Weir Mitchell, and Ben- 
jamin Ward Richardson; of the latter such 
names as Meredith, Watts-Dunton, and 
Arnold Bennett suffice as examples.” 


LITERARY ARTICLES IN PERIODICALS. 





[Readers who send to the publishers of the 
periodicals indexed for copies of the periodicals 
containing the articles mentioned in the following 
reference list will confer a favor if they will mention 
Tae Writer.) 

A Paper or Puns. Brander Matthews. 
for June. 

NEWSPAPER INVASION OF Privacy. 
Tim:, Century for June. 

On tHe Lapy anp Her Book. Helen Minturn 
Seymour. Open Letters, Century for June. 

On tHE Use or Hypersore IN ADVERTISING. 
Agnes Repplier. Open Letters, Century for June. 

Lincuistic Causes or AMERICANISMS. Thomas 
R. Lounsbury. Harper’s Magazine for June. 

Some Earty Memories. Henry Cabot 
Scribner’s for June. 

Letters AND Journats oF CHartes Error Nor- 
Ton. Scribner's for June. 


Century 


Topics of the 


Lodge. 
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Tue Noverts Tuat SELL 10,000. 
World’s Work for June. 

LittLe Pictures or O. Henry. 
Bookman for June. 

Tue Literary BaeDEKER. 
ice. Bookman for June. 

Tue Grus Srreet Prostem. Algernon Tassin. 
Bookman for June. 

Writinc Nove.s. 
for June. 

Writinc Novets. — II. 
Review for June. 


Arthur W. Page. 
Arthur W. Page. 


Arthur Bartlett Maur- 


Arnold Bennett. Metropolitan 


Arnold Bennett. English 
THE CORRESPONDENCE OF FRIEDRICH 
witH GeorG Branpes. Translated by 
Marshall. English Review for June. 
THe New War CoreeESPONDENT. 

National Review for June. 
Sympouistic Portry iy France. William A. 
Nitze. North American Review for June. 
THe Poerry or WILLIAM VAUGHN 
Charlton M. Lewis. Yale Review for June. 
THe Porer oF THE SIERRAS. 
Sunset for June. 
“Crean Journarism.” George 
National Printer-Journalist for May. 
CONCERNING THE Newer Punctuation. Grace 
McKinstry. National Printer-Journalist for May. 
Re-rREADING Booxs. Richard Burton. 
May 10. 


NIETZSCHE 
Beatrice 


Frank Fox. 


Moopy. 
Hamlin Garland. 


Shaw Cook 


Bellman for 


Were A Wor.p-Famous Sonc Was WRITTEN 
(“My Old Kentucky Home’). J. L. 
Christian Endeavor World for May 209. 

Epwarp Everett Hare. Verbatim report of 
memorial exercises. Christian Register for May 29. 


Harbour. 


a 


NEWS AND NOTES. 


A biography of Joseph Pulitzer is being 
written, and any who have first-hand ac- 
curate information about his early days are 
asked to write to Joseph Pulitzer, Jr., Post- 
Dispatch, St. Louis. 


“ George Meredith,” by Constantine Photi- 
ades, published by the Scribners, is at once 
portraiture, biography, anecdote, analysis, 
and criticism. The opening chapter records 
“A Visit to Flint Cottage.” M. Photiades 
next recounts his hero’s life in greater detail 
than is customarily to be found in bio- 
graphical notices of Meredith, and then pro- 
ceeds with a chapter each devoted to “ His 
Imagination,” “His Art,” and “ His Teach- 
ing.” 

“The Early Life of George Eliot,” by 
Mary H. Deakin, is published by Longmans, 
Green, & Co. 


The personal memoirs of Amelia E. Barr 
are published by D. Appleton & Co. 


“ Mark Twain and the Happy Island,” by 
Elizabeth Wallace, published by A. C. Mce- 
Clurg & Co., is a personal and appreciative 
account of Mark Twain in Bermuda. 


Duffield & Co. have in preparation “ The 
Correspondence of Goldwin Smith,” se- 
lected by his literary executor and secretary, 
Arnold Haultain, who has added a bibliog- 
raphy of Goldwin Smith’s various writings, 
and will publish also “ Goldwin Smith As I 
Knew Him.” 


“The Story of Oscar Wilde,” by Walter 
Winston Kenilworth, is published by R. F. 
Fenno & Co. 


Henry Holt & Co. have arranged with 
Edwin Bjérkman for a volume on “ Scan- 
dinavian Literature.” Mr. Bjérkman con- 
templates separate treatment of Ibsen, 
Bjérnson, George Brandes, Strindberg, and 
Jacobsen. There will .be collective treat- 
ment of the lesser men in Norway, Sweden, 
and Denmark. 


A cash prize of $5,000 is offered for the 
best American opera by a resident American 
composer by Cleofonte Campanini, successor 
of Andreas Dippel, as manager of the Chi- 
cago Grand Opera company. The company 
reserves the right to produce the prize 
winning opera in Chicago, Philadelphia, and 
other cities. 


Writers of verse whose work has never 
been published will have an opportunity to 
compete for small prizes offered by the 
Book News Monthly of Philadelphia — $10 
and $5 for the two best poems, and $1 for 
every poem printed. 
August I. 


The contest will close 


Particulars 
National 


regarding the offer by the 
Federation of Musical Clubs of 
$10,000 for an American grand opera may be 
had of Mrs. Jason. Walker, 116 South 
Michigan avenue, Chicago. 

Walter Pulitzer of New York, son of the 
late Albert Pulitzer, and nephew of the late 
Joseph Pulitzer, has bought Uncle Remus’s 
Magazine, and will merge it with Pulitzer’s 
Magazine, which he will start in New York 
in the fall, 
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Norman Hapgood, who resigned from the 
editorship of Collier's Weekly last October, 
has bought Harper’s Weekly, delivery to be 
made June 1. Colonel George Harvey; 
president of Harper & Brothers, says: “ We 
sold the Weekly for the same reason that 
we sold the Bazar. It was losing money, 
and had been for some time. Our experi- 
ence is that too many periodicals get in one 
another’s way. Harper’s Magazine and the 
North American Review, both of which are 
prosperous, are all we need, and all we can 
publish advantageously in conjunction with 
our book business. I shall transfer my own 
editorial work from Harper’s Weekly to the 
North American Review. Mr. Hapgood’s 
associates in the purchase are the McClure 
Publications, Incorporated, the company 
which publishes MecClure’s Magazine, the 
Ladies’ World, and the Housekeeper. The 
Weekly will continue to be published as it 
has been for a month or two after Mr. 
Hapgood takes control, and on August 1 
or thereabouts there will be numerous 
changes. Mr. Hapgood said that he would 
not publish fiction, and that “humor would 
be employed only as it had to do with ideas.” 
“Tf I could discover another Dooley,” he 
says, “that would please me a great deal, 
for the kind of humor in which Dooley deals 
isn’t for those who object to thinking.” 
For the present at least the name Harper’s 
Weekly will be retained. 

Robert Underwood Johnson has resigned 
as editor-in-chief of the Century Magazine, 
and Robert Sterling Yard, of the publishing 
firm of Moffat, Yard, & Co., has been ap- 
pointed general manager of the magazine, a 
place in which he will take up the work 
relinauished by Mr. Johnson. The July 
Century will be the last for which Mr. John- 
son will be responsible. 

James T. Tower has resigned as editor of 
Good Housekeeping Magazine, and will 
spend a year in Europe. Mr. Tower is suc- 
ceeded by W. F. Bigelow, who has been 
with the Hearst magazines for some time. 


Rev. Dr. Curtis Lee Laws has resigned as 
pastor of the Greene Avenue Baptist Church 
in Brooklyn, to give his whole time to his 
work as editor of the Examiner. 


The Southern Woman’s Magazine, pub- 
lished at Nashville by Robert L. Burch, has 
issued its second number. 

The Congregational religious weekly, the 
Advance, issued in Chicago, has been pur- 
chased by leading Congregational ministers 
and laymen. The new editor-in-chief is to 
be Rev. William E. Barton of Chicago, with 
whom will be associated President O. S. 
Davis of Chicago Seminary and Rev. W. T. 
McElveen of the First church, Evanston, 
formerly pastor of Shawmut church, Boston. 


The publishers of Vogue (New York) 
have bought Dress, and will consolidate with 
it Vanity Fair, which they have also pur- 
chased. It is announced that all of the best 
fashion and society features of Dress will 
be retained. In addition, the new publishers 
expect to develop the publication along new 
lines by handling certain features in the 
manner of papers like the Sketch and the 
Tatler in England. Dress will be edited to 
appeal to men as well as women. 

The Drama League of America, with 
headquarters at 756 Marquette building, 
Chicago, has an organ in the Drama, a 
quarterly which Theodore Hinckley edits. 
Each number contains a translation of a 
complete play not otherwise accessible in 
English. All manner of technical problems 
involved in playwriting and play producing 
are discussed by persons of experience and 
books on dramaturgy are candidly reviewed. 

In the World’s Work for June Arthur W. 
Page writes on the earnings of authors 
whose novels reach the 100,000 mark. Aside 
from serial publication and reprint editions, 
such a story brings the successful writer 
about $25,000, which is the minimum. Of 
Florence L. Barclay’s “The Rosary” 
500,000 copies have been sold thus far, and 
200,000 of its successor, “The Following 
of the Star.” 

Francis Fisher Browne died at Santa 
Barbara, Calif., May 11, aged sixty-nine. 

John Sergeant Wise died at Princess 
Anne, Maryland, May 12, aged sixty-six. 

Lord Avebury (formerly Sir John Lub- 
bock) died at Ramsgate, England, May 28, 
aged seventy-nine. 





